FRUSTRATION
when he saw everyone cutting her, when he read the
outrageous personal attacks on her published in the
newspapers, his mood underwent a revulsion. Bad
as Caroline might be, she was not so bad as to deserve
such persecution. Besides, if he had felt it shabby to
leave her before, how much more now! Except for
him, she had not a friend in the world. Every chival-
rous instinct, every touching memory of his old love,
revolted against deserting her in such a plight. Once
more personal obligation showed itself the one strong
motive for action in his frustrated nature. "Caroline,"
he told her, "we will stand or fall together."
Most likely they would fall. It is not to be imagined
that William entered on this new chapter ofhis wedded
life with rosy expectations. However, he had long
ago given up expecting much of anything. Drama,
as usually happens in real life, had ended not in tragic
denouement, but in lassitude and anti-climax. In
pity, in exasperation, in ironical apathy, he settled
down to his accustomed round.
Elsewhere also he was beginning to pick up old
threads again. In the spring he had re-entered the
House of Commons. Ever since he had left, his friends
had been urging him to come back; and in 1815 Lord
Holland had written offering him a seat. But for the
time being William had lost his zest for Parliamentary
life. The more philosophical outlook afforded by the
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